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without which marriage should be, we think, a dismal 
failure. 

We cannot feel that as an editor Mr. Beeching has the tact 
of Professor Palgrave, but we do feel that he has in high 
measure the sympathies of a poet and a true critic combined. 
We perceive, too, that his reading has been unusually wide, 
and we especially commend his practical resurrection of Sir 
Thomas More as a poet, as well as his generous recognition 
of the much slighted genius of Montrose. We could have 
wished to see Byron and Campbell better represented, but we 
are glad that Beddoes got in. We do not see how Thomp- 
son's Castle of Indolence failed to yield a stanza, or why Prior 
was reduced to one charming piece only. But this is not 
our Paradise; it is Mr. Beeching's — or rather it is Mr. 
Beeching's stately park opened graciously for the reception 
of the public whom we most heartily enjoin to enter and 
admire. 



Students' Expenses. A collection of letters from undergraduates, gradu- 
ates, and professional school students, describing in detail their neces- 
sary expenses at Harvard University; with an Introduction. Cambridge. 

1893- 

The consideration of the expenses of students at a univer- 
sity has a very direct bearing on its prosperity. How many 
students are diverted from one institution to another by 
economic reasons, often, it may be, from a better to a worse, 
it is almost impossible to estimate, but that the number is 
very large will appear if we observe that those seats of learn- 
ing which are most richly endowed with scholarships and 
funds for aiding students never lack a demand that outruns 
the supply. An institution bent on doing its maximum for 
education will therefore ever keep in mind the budget of its 
students; and perhaps no university in this country has 
been more solicitous in this regard than the greatest of them 
all, as well as the oldest, Harvard University. The first 
printed study of this subject, whose conclusions were founded 
on facts ^gathered from the students themselves, was pub- 
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lished in 1887, by Professor Palmer, of that institution, and 
many thousand copies of this were called for in succeeding 
years. Indeed it still remains the best study of the subject 
for those who wish to direct their attention to the general 
average of students, to the rich as well as to the poor. He 
summarizes thus his conclusions : "Out of two hundred and 
nineteen men who have replied [from the then graduating 
class] fifty-six, or about one quarter of the class, have spent 
between $450 and $650 in each of the four years of residence ; 
fifty-four, or again about one quarter, have spent between 
$650 and $975; but sixty-one, hardly more than a quarter, 
have spent a larger sum than $1200. The smallest amount 
in any one year, was $400, the largest $4000." And he con- 
cludes his advice to parents with these words: "If your son 
is something of an artist in economy, he may live here on 
$600 or less; he will require to be an artist to accomplish it. 
If he will live closely, carefully, yet with full regard to all 
that is required, he may do so, with nearly half his class, on 
not more than $800. If you wish him to live at ease, and to 
obtain the many refinements that money will purchase, give 
him $1000. Indeed, if I were a very rich man, and had a 
boy whose character I could trust, so that I could be sure 
that all that he laid out would be laid out wisely, I might 
add $200 more for the purchase of books and other appli- 
ances of delicate culture, but I should be sure that every 
dollar I gave him over $1200 would be a dollar of danger." 
The last six years have witnessed very great changes at 
Harvard, and now the Secretary of that university, Mr. Frank 
Bolles, has returned to the subject in the pamphlet that lies 
before us. From this we learn that both officers and students 
have been busy in their efforts to reduce still further the 
already low minimum of necessary expenses, and, in an even 
greater degree, to increase the opportunity for students to 
make themselves wholly or partially self-supporting during 
their college years in ways that should contribute to their 
after success. The secret of every gain that has been 
effected is cooperation among the students and between the 
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students and the faculties. Thus the minimum of board, 
which was in 1887 still afforded by the Commons in Memo- 
rial Hall at a cost averaging $4.00 a week, has been reduced 
by the Foxcroft Club, for its two hundred and twenty-five 
members who board themselves a la carte, to from $2.00 to 
$3.00 a week, and by the Twenty-one Club, who prefer a table- 
d'Mte, to $2.50 weekly. The rent of rooms, too, has been 
regulated and somewhat lowered by the efforts of the Y. M. 
C. A. for its members, and by the Committee of the Faculty 
on Reception of Students, which provides new-comers with 
a detailed list of the rooms for rent in Cambridge and envi- 
rons, with prices, a labor for the advantage alike of lessor 
and lessee, tending to stability in rates, and affording an 
ideal advertising medium. Cambridge is, however, thor- 
oughly convinced of the idea that students are best lodged 
in dormitories built for the purpose, and new ones are being 
added each year to the old, proving both to the University 
and to private capitalists a most remunerative investment ; 
and so desirous are students of enjoying the Commons sys- 
tem, that though the present hall accommodates a thousand, 
the students await only the license of the University and a 
loan from it to erect at their own expense accommodations 
for a thousand more. These facts and tendencies in the 
greatest student body in the United States ought to be of 
interest to all who are concerned with the welfare of smaller 
institutions that nurse the hope of greatness. 

Poorer students have known how to help themselves also 
in other ways, as by the institution of a Furniture Loan As- 
sociation, which is able to furnish a member's room for $5.00 
a year; and the University, finding the students willing to 
help themselves, has cooperated with them by establishing 
an Employment Bureau which encourages students to seek 
opportunities to earn money, "utilizing chances for remuner- 
ative work that might otherwise have been lost, and 

stimulating the demand for helpers among undergraduates." 
Better still, "as it is able to secure permanent positions for 
the great majority of those who are graduated with good 
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standing, men of small means feel more confidence in their 
future, and less dread of being unable to repay loans and 
advances to those who are encouraging them in securing a 
college education." The services of this Bureau are wholly 
free, and there is no reason why every university might not 
adapt the system to its own uses with little labor and great 
gain. 

Direct pecuniary aid is granted to students at Harvard in 
probably greater measure than anywhere else in America. 
Some $89,000 are annually given and loaned by the Univer- 
sity, the loans to be repaid after graduation, when the student 
may be able, and, so far as we know, without interest. As 
these loans are made from the income of funds, and the re- 
payments are added to the principal, the annual sum avail- 
able is steadily growing; and probably no benefaction to the 
College has brought more blessing on the donor than this 
"Loan Fund" and " Price-Greenleaf " Aid. Scholarships are 
more direct gifts, but as they are given for scholarship, com- 
petitively, they are rather an honor than an alms. 

To analyse the statements of the thirty-eight budgets re- 
corded in Mr. Bolles' pamphlet would carry us beyond our 
allotted space, but the longest of the letters is so typical of 
the spirit of them all, and in itself so interesting and in- 
spiriting that we feel justified in making somewhat lengthy 
extracts from it. This young man entered college with the 
maximum number of conditions, and had to rely wholly on 
himself. He came to Cambridge with forty-four cents in his 
pocket and $115.56 in debt, and he had to pawn his watch 
to begin his work. In his Freshman year he could earn but 
little, only $1.60 by tutoring and $71.40 from type-writing. 
Had it not been for the "Price-Greenleaf" loan of $250 he 
must have given up his ambition. During the year he added 
to his debt $94.21. There is a pathos in his brief words: 
"Part of this year I was very poor. My washing I did my- 
self. About mid-year I was so short of money that for nearly 
two months I ate but one or two meals a day. This was the 
hardest period of my course, but rather encouraged than 
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discouraged me." He continues: "During the summer I 
worked as a porter in a summer hotel. I strained myself 
quite badly, but I cleared $118. I entered my Sophomore 
year $91.77 in debt." During this year, too, he could earn 
nothing by tuition. Copying, posting bills, publishing notes, 
and type-writing brought him in about $150, and waiting on 
table about $40 more. He earned a little, too, by taking 
sheep's brains from the skulls for the experiments of the 
Professor of Psychology. His receipts and borrowings this 
year were $345.48; his necessary expenses $361.54, some- 
what more, he thinks, than they need have been, but he had 
grown confident, and was determined to share to the full in 
the social life of his fellows. Therefore in this year he spent 
with wise courage $151.60 on "athletics, theatre, unneces- 
sary books, subscription to college sports, charity, and other 
interests." So his total expenses were $513.14; but during 
the summer he earned as clerk $158.04, so that the net re- 
sult of the year was to increase his debt by $9.62 to $101.39. 
The next year he first began to make tutoring remunera- 
tive. It brought him $267.50. An advertising scheme con- 
tributed $106.05. Type-writing, publishing placards, waiting 
on table, and odd jobs, added together about $76. He got a 
scholarship of $150 this year, and borrowed of the Univer- 
sity $90 beside. This made his total receipts $689.53. The 
necessary expenses had slightly increased: they were now 
$395.14, but he was too wise to think this an excuse to save. 
"During the year I bought a type-writer, for which I paid 
$100; I also contributed toward the expenses of some other 
fellows poorer than I, $100; for incidentals I spent $85.60 — 
thus my actual expenditure this year was $680.74. During 
the summer I clerked, and earned above my expenses 
$100.50; I bought a good many books, and so saved less 
than previously. I entered my Senior year out of debt, and 
with $7.90 on hand." Tutoring this year brought him 
$439.90, publishing books $225, type-writing $107, the Uni- 
versity gave him $95. His total receipts were $1021.21. 
His necessary expenses, on a more generous scale, $462.80. 
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During all four years he had paid full tuition, $150 annually. 
And now see how this young man who entered college in 
debt was able to leave it. "I spread at class-day at an ex- 
pense of $100. I gave toward other students' expenses $150. 
I hired a piano during the year, and added many books to 
my library, so that my incidentals amounted to $149.60, 
making my expenses for the year $612.40, thus I saved 
during the year $258.80. I graduated from college with 
$266.70. I owed the college $225 from the Loan Fund, so 
that I was more than out of debt, or $41.70 ahead. 

"I had bought a type-writer, increased my library by over 
three hundred volumes ; bought many useful articles ; taken 
part in many branches of college life and work — social, 
moral, athletic, literary, and religious. I had played on one 
'Varsity team, and on my class team in another sport. I 
found many openings for work for other fellows. Had I 
been able to do all I found to do, I should have made a good 
salary. I only tried to earn enough 'to get through.'" 

"I graduated with my class cum laude and with courses to 
spare ; also got honorable mention in one study. My health, 
when I entered, was very poor; I left college strong in body, 
better than at any time for ten years." This is not only a 
record of which the maker may be proud : it is a record of 
which the University may be proud whose wisdom made it 
possible. It furnishes much food for thought to those who 
have the cause of education at heart, for those who hope to 
help the cause by their money or their lives. Much as the 
conditions vary, as between North and South and West, as 
between the great centres of learning, and the smaller uni- 
versities, there is none the less much here to be learned 
even if there be little that can be imitated. B. W. W. 



The Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo-Saxon. Edited from the Manuscripts 
with an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by James W. Bright, Ph.D. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1893. 

Anglo-Saxon scholars, and especially Anglo-Saxon teach- 
ers, will hail with pleasure this new book that comes to us 



